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U QUOIN precinct lies in the southeast- 
ern part of Perry county, bounded on the 
north by Tamaroa, east by Paradise pre- 
cinct and Franklin county, south by 
Jackson county and west by Pinckney- 
ville. The surface is mostly rolling prai- 
rie, excepting the southern and western 
portions, where it is somewhat broken. 

Along Beaucoup and Little Beaucoup creeks, there is quite 

a heavy belt of timber, comprising the various species that 





PERRY COUNTY. 


77, acres. In 1829 Blackwell Gochar, David H. Mead, 
and Thomas Gochar also made entries here in 1829. In 
township 6 S. range 2 W., the first entries were made April 


| 25,1815, by Sebastian C. Lavoche, part of S. W. quarter, 


are usually found in this latitude. The soil is rich and pro- | 


ductive, wheat being the principal crop, although a consi- | 


derable quantity of corn is annually raised. The lands are | 


well drained by Little Muddy river, Rees’s and Beaucoup 
creeks and their numerous tributaries. Underlying the 
whole surface of this precinct, there is an almost inexhausti- 
ble body of coal, which, in the vicinity of the railroads, is 
extensively mined, and gives employment to a great num- 


ber of men, and brings a large sum of money among the . 


people. This interest was not developed until after the 
advent of railroads, in 1854, when the Illinois Central was 
completed through this county. Prior to the building of the 
railroads the county was thinly populated, and farming was 


the only occupation of the inhabitants except a few of | 


the mechanical trades and merchandising at the old town 
of Du Quoin, about four miles southeast of the present city 
ofthat name. The building of this road, at that early day, 
was the beginning of a new era in Illinois. All along its 
line sprang into existenc> thriving towns and villages, and 
Du Quoin, now the metropolis of Perry county, was one of 
their number. This road enters the precinct on the north, 
“at the line between sections 19 and 20 of township 9d S., 
range 1 W., and passes ina southern direction, leaving the 
precinct on section 32.“ The Cairo Short Line ” traverses 
the county in a southeasterly course across the precinct, 


through the city of Du Quoin. These roads with their con- | 


nections with the various main lines and larger cities of the 
west, gives excellent facilities for the shipment of the pro- 
ducts and manufactures. 


The following are a few of the earliest land entries, which | 


will show the names of a number of the early settlers. In 
township 6 8., range 1 W., Dee. 5, 1814, Jerrold Jackson 
entered the S. W. quarter of section 35, 160 acres; Feb. 13, 
1817, L. Bebee and J. H. Root, S. W. quarter section 34, 
160 acres; April 25, 1815, William McIntosh, N. W. quar- 
ter, section 30, 160 acres; May 7, 1819, John Pyle, W. half 
N. W. quarter, section 19, 8lacres; Feb. 26,1819, Edward 
Hf. Rees, W. half, N. E. quarter, section 9, 80 acres; Nov. 


26, 1828, Jacob Lipe, W. half, N. W. quarter, section 6, | 
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section 17, 84 acres, and William McIntosh the whole of 
section 18, containing 628 acres. April 23, 1818, Thomas 
Taylor entered the S. E. quarter of Sec. 25, 160 acres ; Oct. 
2, 1818, Elijah Wells, W. half, N. W. quarter, section 23, 
80 acres; Nov. 11,1818, Robert McElvain, E. half of N. E. 
quarter of section 23, 80 acres. June 25, 1819, Louis Wells 
entered the E. half of 8. E. quarter of section 24, 80 acres. 

Du Quoin precinct is by far the most wealthy and popu- 
lous in the county. It received its name from the town of 
Old Du Quoin, it having been named after an Indian chief, 
who spelled his name Du Coign, and who, if tradition be 
true, boasted that, as the exception of bis race, he had never 
spilled the blood of a white man. He became converted, 
and joined the Catholic Church. He lived a pure life, and 
at his death was buried by the Catholic Mission of Kas- 
kaskia. 

If we are correctly informed, Jarrold Jackson, who kept 
a toll-bridge on Little Muddy in 1811, on the road between 
Shawneetown and Kaskaskia, was the first white man to 
settle in Du Quoin precinct. Thomas Taylor, a South Caro- 
linian, settled in Jackson county in 1803, and from there 
came to Perry county in 1812. Lewis Wells, also from the 
State of South Carolina, emigrated to Illinois, stopping io 
Jackson county, in 1804. In the same year that Mr. Taylor 
came (1812), Wells also moved and settled in the same 
vicinity, where he remained until his death in 1846, being 
then 96 years of age. John Campbell (father of John, 
Washington, Isaac, Alexander and Charles Campbell), came 
from Tennessee in 1812, and settled in the same neighbor- 
hood. The above-named are all deceased. 

Hiram Root and Ephraim Skinner, natives of New York, 
arrived and located here in 1816. Mr. Skinner died four 
years afterward. Mrs. Root was here when, as she said, she 
had seen the wolves prowling about the house, and had 
chased a bear from her pig-pen with fire. John Pyle came 
to the precinct in 1819, and William and Abner Pyle at an 
early day, perhaps at the same time. Zachariah Clinton, 
Green Durrington, and Micajah Phelps, in 1824, from the 
State of Kentucky. Dr. Joseph Brayshaw, from England, 
Avery Chapman ,and Joshua Davis, who built on the site 
of Old Du Quoin, arrived and settled in the precinct about 
the same time (1824). * Robert McElvain, Rodney Bolin, 
(father of John Bolin), located bere between 1820 and 1830. 
Bolin settled near Old Du Quoin in 1829, and Mrs Lucy 
Bolin, his widow, died here, two or three years ago, at the 
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advanced age of over ninety years. The Flacks and Bur- 
banks were also early settlers. These persons named, who 
came to this precinct previous to 1830, may be regarded as 
its original pioneer settlers. 

Previous to the formation of Perry county in 1827, Kas 
kaskia was the nearest, trading point, and the nearest store 
of any kind was in that city. In those early days the pio- 
neers experienced many hardships and inconveniences. They 
lived in small cabins, generally about 8x10 feet, constructed 
of rough, unhewn logs, with the spaces between them some- 
times clinked or daubed with mud. The roof was usually 
made of clap-boards, held to their places with knee and 
weight-poles; the chimneys of sticks and clay, while the 
end ofa log sawed out served as a window, and the floor 
was frequently nothing more than mother earth. These 
humble abodes of those hardy men and women were oft- 
times situated many miles in advance of civilization, in a 
wilderness, amid wild beasts and the fiercer red man. The 
first settlers paid but little attention to the tilling of the 
soil ; a small patch of corn, some vegetables and a few herbs 
for medicinal purposes served them, Wild game and honey 
were plentiful, and they ate principally of this delicious and 
wholesome food. They located near the small streams, where 
water and fuel could be easily obtained, and many years 
elapsed before the prairies were found suitable for culti- 
vation. 

There was no merchandise of any kind carried on in this 
precinct until some time between 1827 aud 1830, when Daniel 
Dry, opened a small store of general goods in Old Du Quoin. 
The county court records show that license was granted him 
for that purpose in 1831. David Mead, kept the next store, 
and Chester A. Keyes, also had a store up to 1840. John 
Williams was the first licensed saloon-keeper in the precinct. 
John Campbell, who came in 1829, was a blacksmith, and 
erected a shop and began smithing that year at Old Du 
Quoin, and was the first of his tradesmen in the precinct. 
Mr. Campbell, in connection with Elijah Wells, also began 
the manufacture of plows, a very useful and much needed 
article. John Fulton, another early mechanic, made the 
pioneer wagons. It is said they used the truck wagons 
principally, in those days. 

Thomas Farrow located in Old Du Quoin in 1831, and was 
the first shoemaker. 


OLD DU QUOIN, 


to which we have frequently referred above, was, at one 
time, quite a flourishing village, and for many years the only 
one in the precinct. It is situated on the S. 3 of the N, W. 
+ of section 26, T.6.8., R. 1 W. There is no record of the 
plat on file at the county seat. It was originally laid out by 
Avery Chapman, about 1844, and surveyed and platted by 
Amos Webster. 

There were churches, school houses, a seminary, and sev- 
eral stores and dwellings erected in the village, and it be- 
came quite prosperous. After the Illinois Central railroad 
had been built, and the present city of Du Quoin laid out, 
most of the business men moved up to the new town. Many 
of the stores, houses, and residences, were also moved to the 








new town, being carried the whole distance upon trucks, 
drawn by ox teams. There is now but littleremaining. A 
store kept by Isaac B. Adams, a post-office, and few resi- 
dences, are all that now mark the once thrifty village of Old 
Du Quoin. 

Mills—Prior to the existence of mills, in this precinct, the 
early settlers principally patronized Dillinger’s old water 
mill, in Jackson county. About 1829 Elijah Wells built a 
mill on the west side of Nine Mile prairie, on the old Kas- 
kaskia road. It was a very rude affair, its capacity being 
fifteen bushels a day, when it was crowded to its utmost. In 
1830 Elijah Lane built a horse millin the same vicinity, 
which continued to run for a number of years About the 
same time John Reed constructed a mill of the same kind 
in Paradise prairie. Robert Yearin built a tread mil] about 
a half mile south of Elijah Wells’, in 1841, and it continued 
in operation for several years. 

The first preaching was about 1829, by a man named 
Joseph Taylor in a private house. He was of the Univer- 
salist faith. There was preaching previous to 1840, by 
Jvhn Mulkey, of the Christian denomination. Dennis 
Wells and William Wooley, Methodists, held meetings in 
1840, and in 1841 Josiah Wood, a Presbyterian, commenced 
preaching in the precinct. Philip Mulkey, held his early 
meetings at Avery Chapman’s. 

The earliest school taught in this precinct was by a man 
named Abraham Brayshaw, about 1830. Soon afterward 
a school-house was erected three and a half miles south of 
Du Quoin, and a teacher named Binedlo (?) was first to 
teach in it. The house was built of round logs, with clap- 
board door. A log was cut out of one side to serve as a 
window. The chimney extended across the entire end of 
the house, and a hole, left in the roof, served for the exit of 
smoke. This is said to have been the first house built for 
school purposes in the precinct. 

Dr. Joseph Brayshaw, above mentioned, was the earliest 
physician in the precinct, and we may add the only one io 
the entire county for several years. The earliest magistrate 
and lawyer, was Sylvester Adams, Oliver Root acting as his 
constable. Thus have we briefly sketched the early settle- 
ment of the precinct. From 1830, the settlement gradually 
increased by a number of new arrivals each succeeding year, 
until the building of the Illinois Central railroad, when it 
received a large influx of population, and it was not until 
after this event that there were any business interests of 
importance developed. The precinct, including the city of 
Du Quoin and villages, in the census of 1880, contained a 
population of 5,550, which has probably increased somewhat 
in the past three years. 


THE CITY OF DU QUOIN, 
as stated elsewhere in this chapter, had its origin with the 
construction of the Illinois Central railroad through that 
part of the county. It was laid out by the R. R. company, 
through I. S. Metcalf their agent, and Chester A. Keyes, 
and surveyed and platted September 20, 1853, by William 
Richart, county surveyor of Jackson county. The original 
site was on the S. W. quarter of section 8, T.65., R. 1 
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W.., of which the S. W. quarter of the S. W. quarter 
belonged to the I.C. R. R company and the balance to 
Keyes. The work of grading the road was commenced in 
1852, but it was not completed for the passage of trains 
through here until the spring of 1854. 

The first buildings were erected by the railroad company, 
being a freight and passenger depot, and a boarding-house 
for the entertainment of the laborers in the employ of the 
company. The boarding-house was first kept by Edward 
N. Smith, for about six months, while his residence was 
being erected. Mr. Smith, who is one of Du Quoin’s 
prominent and enterprising citizens, is the oldest resident 
and merchant in the city. In the same spring, 1854, two 
frame store-houses were moved here from old Du Quoin, a 
distance of five miles, and one from Jack Pyle’s hill, in 
which John Johnson kept asmall stock of goods. The first 
to embark in the mercantile business, was G.S. Smith & 
Co., who moved one of the houses above mentioned from 
old Du Quoin, and this firm have been in business contin- 
ually ever since. At the time of the laying out of the place 
there were two log cabins, situated within its limits, one 
occupied by Albert Adkins, and the other by B. F. Guiteau, 
a carpenter, who moved into it in the spring of 1854. 
McCoy Brothers opened a blacksmith shop, and other 
mechanics and merchants came during the same year. 
Among some of the early business men and residents were, 
G. A. Keyes, L. C. Blakeslee, Robert Bartley, William 
Frizzell, George Y. McClure, Lype & Dry. Dr. G. T. Wall, 
J. A. Williams, Benjamin & A. J. Prague, William Combs 
and others. 

The population had increased so, that on the 28th of July, 
1857, an election was called for the purpose of voting on 
incorporation. It was carried unanimously, without a dis- 
senting vote. The first trustees were B. Sprague, G. Y. 
McClure, G. 8 Smith, Daymon Thing and G. C. Ward, 
five in number. Benjamin Sprague was elected police 
magistrate. 

It has since been incorporated under the general law as a 
city, under which government it is now controlled. 

Schools were established soon after the laying out of the 
place and for the first year or two were taught in rented 
buildings, when a frame school building on the site of the 
present one was erected. The lots were dunated by the 
original proprietors for that purpose. That building was 
‘used until the present imposing brick structure was erected, 
at a cost of twenty-four thousand dollars. It contains eight 
class rooms, and employs the same number of instructors. 
There is also a colored public school, which has a neat frame 
building, and a catholic parochial school in the city. 

The city has been prosperous from the very beginning, 
and each year has added to it increased wealth and popula- 
tion. It progressed slowly, but steadily, and on a solid 
financial foundation. It has had for its citizens, men of 
industry and enterprise, who have united their efforts in 
building up a city, that to-day ranks among the first in 
southern Illinois. The streets, the principal of which are 
Main and Washington, are one hundred feet in width, and 
are adorned with many fine brick business blocks and hand- 





some residences. The side walks and streets are kept in 
good style and are generally well shaded with fine maple 
trees. Near the center of the place, there is a park compris- 
ing one whole block, which was donated by the original 
proprietors, at the time of the laying out of the city. It 
contains shade and ornamental trees, and is laid out with 
intersecting walks along which are a number of rustic seats, 
for the comfort of those who seek its cool shades. There 
are eight churches in the city, the Presbyterian, Christian, 
Methodist, First Baptist, Catholic, St. John’s Evangelical 
and two colored churches. 

The population as taken from the census of 1880 numbers 
2809, which has undoubtedly been increased since that time. 


LEADING MANUFACTURES AND INDUSTRIES. 


The mining of coal, is the leading industry of the place. 
There is a vast field of this mineral, underlying the whole 
area of the county. There are several veins at various 
depths, but the one now being worked, is of an excellent 
quality, varying from six to ten feet in thickness, and is 
considered the most profitable to mine. The miues are 
mostly situated along the Illinois Central railroad track, in 
the suburbs of the city. The most extensive of them, is at 
St. Johns, about one mile nor:h of the depot, an account of 
which may be had below. 

Du Quoin Star Coal Mining Company.—At this shaft, 
the coal is reached at a depth of sixty feet, and the vein 
averages from six to seven feet. The company work from 
fifty to ninety men, and ship from twelve to eighteen cars 
per day. The coal is raised by steam power. 

Enterprise Coal and Coke Company. Thisshaft was sunk in 
1881, and the vein was reached at the depth of seventy feet 
from the surface. The vein will average fully six feet, and 
there are at present about fifty men employed in the mine. 
It raises from eight to ten car loads per day. This is a new 
mine, and as yet, is not under full headway. 

The Sun Coal und Coke Company's mine, is the farthest 
one north of the city, situated about one mile above St. Johns. 
It is worked by shaft, and employs from fifty to ninety men, 
and ships from twelve to eighteen car loads daily. 

East of the city, about one mile from the railroad, there 
are three mines being worked, known as the Rodgers coal 
mine, the Moon mine, and the Dudley and Bruckshaw mine. 
The Rodgers and Moon mines, are operated by steam 
power. 

The Blakeslee Manufacturing Company, was established in 
1862, by H. F. and A. J. Blakeslee. It was incorporated 
in 1880, with A. J. Blakeslee, President, and E. T. Blakes- 
lee, Secretary and Treasurer. They occupy large frame 
buildings, and their works are fitted up with the latest im- 
proved machinery, forges, etc., that are required to execute 
first class workmanship. The Blakeslee Direct Acting 
Steam pump, Blakeslee Steam Jet pumps, Veneering ma- 
chinery, portable and stationary engines, saw-mills, mill and 
coal mining machinery, ete. are the principal articles manu- 
factured All kinds of job work are also done, with neat- 
ness and dispatch. The works employ constantly about 
thirty-five men. 
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Handle Factory. This institution has been in operation 
for several years under the management of the late W. H. 
Holmes. Handles of all kinds, neck-yokes and single-trees 
are a specialty. It employs a number of men. 

Oldendorph Manufacturing Company have recently com- 
pleted a large brick building, south of the depot, and are 
just beginning the manufacture of road and farm wagons. 
New and improved machinery and forges have been placed 
in the factory, and it promises to be one of the successful in- 
dustries of the city. 

The Star Mill Company was organized April 7th, 1855, 
and the articles of association were filed January Ist, 1856. 
The capital stock was $4,500, divided into 450 shares. The 
term of existence was fifty years, and the purposes were 
those of building and operating mills and other business in 
Du Quoin and vicinity. The mill, a three story frame 
building, is situated in the west end of the city. It has a 
run of four burrs, with a capacity of eighty barrels a day. 
It isa merchant mill. The leading brands of flour are 
“ Top Notch,’’and ‘‘ Beauty,” which are shipped principally 
to southern markets. There is also a cooper shop in con- 
nection with the mill, which makes the barrels. The insti. 
tution employs in all twelve men. George McKinney and 
S. J. Ross are the present owners and proprietors. 

The Du Quoin Mill Company was organized with a capi- 
tal of $12,000. The property is a fine four story brick 
mil], situated just south of the depot. It contains four run 
of burrs and two pairs of rolls, with a capacity of manu- 
facturing 130 barrels per day. The mill makes a choice 
grade of flour which is sold principally in southern and 
southwestern cities. It is under the management of Edward 
Kimmell, president, John Cunliffe, treasurer and secretary. 

Davis’ Mill.—Situated opposite the depot has two run of 
stones and manufactures corn meal and Graham flour. It 
is owned and operated by Davis & Pope. It has also, in 
connection with it, an elevator constructed for handling all 
kinds of grain, with a capacity of storing 20,000 bushels, 
and it can handle from 5,000 to 7,000 bushels a day. The 
elevator is owned by P. N. Pope. 

Farmers’ Mill, is a small frame structure with two burrs, 
one wheat and one corn. It is a custom mill, owned and 
operated by Bryant Brothers. 

The Exchange Bank—was established in 1860, by G.S. 
Smith & Co., and was the first institution of the kind in 
Perry county. It is located on Main and Division streets, 
and occupies a fine brick building. 

The Du Quoin Bank was established December 8th, 
1877, by Henry Horn and P. N. Pope, under the style of 
Horn & Pope, with H. A. Forman cashier. It continues 
under the same firm and management. The building, a sub- 
stantial brick structure, built for the purpose, is situated 
just west of the depot. 

District Fair Association of Du Quoin—The articles of 
association are dated July 16, 1870, and were filed July 21, 
1870. he district comprised the counties of Franklin, 
Williamson, Jackson, Randolph and Perry. The capital 
stock was stated at not less than $10,000, and not more than 
$100,000, with shares at $5.00 each. The first officers were 





President, I. M. Neely; Vice President, William Jackson ; 
Secretary, J R. Elstun; Treasurer, Edwin Smith ; and five 
trustees. There were but three fairs held by this association, 
in 1870, 71 and *72. In 1871 the state fair was held here. 
The enterprise proved to be a failure, and the buildings were 
moved to Pinckneyville and the grounds abandoned. 

Du Quoin Cemetery, situated in the northeast part of the 
city, belongs to and is controlled by Hope Lodge, I. 0. O F. 


LEADING BUSINESS HOUSES—TRADE OF 1882. 


General Stores.—William E. Brokings, John M. Brown- 
ing, Henry Horn, Morris B. Lawrence, Adam Miller, Pope 
& Co., George S. Smith & Co., Mifflin & White. 

Froceries—William Dudley, W. A. Housel, William 
Hickman, J. F. Humphries & Co., John Thorwell, Kingsbury 
& Johnson. 

Clothing.—Joseph Solomon, Boston Clothing House. 

Hardware.—George F. Blakeslee & Co., Don Onstott. 

Dry Goods.—Thomas J. Eddleman. 

Furniture.—W. R. Neighbors, Mrs. J. A. Palmer. 

Boots and Shoes.—W. A. Smith & Co., Leonard Kentzger, 
Charles F. Siekman, Louis Striker. 

Physicians—_W. J. Burgess, Dyer & Carr, Amos Tetrick, 
Edward Meyer, J. W. Renfro. 

Druggisis—A. C, Brookings, A. T, Leming & Co., Whited 
& Lehn. 

Farm Implements—W. B. Hall, John Schneider. 

Jewelers.—J. J. Higgins, W. E. Lintner. 

Western Brewing Co.—Agent, Thomas Thompson. 

Sewing Machines.— C. D. Elstun, J. W. Whitelock. 

News Papers.—Du Quoin Tribune, Du Quoin Press. 

Marble Works.—John Saurbier, R. F. Drake. 

Flour and Feed.—George McKinney. 

Cigars and Tobacco—Henry F. Henke, Poe & Schiele. 

Meat Markets—Beck Bros., T. Briggs & Son, Freeman 
& Goel, Alfred Mills, John Kreher. 

Stoves and Tinware.—Adam Muench. 

Bakeries and Restaurants——Samuel Eicenberger, E. Mc- 
Elvaine, A. Tetrick, Joseph Bookstaver. 

Photographers.—John C. Dopp, E. 8. Wheatley. 

Confectioner.—John Lewis. 

Soda Water Factory—Mrs. M Hayes. 

Bill Posters—Hurt & Barrett. 

Shoemakers.— W. E. Dunn, A. Seliger. 

Blacksmith and Wagon Shops——Adam Kern, J. Henry 
Willis, John Wheatley, Andy Tate, Yehling & Kraft. 

Tailor —John G. Melroy. 

Harness Makers.—Jacob Messmore, Wiley Bates. 

Pianos & Organs.—H. P. Stott. 


Hotels—Du Quoin can boast of having one of the best 
hotels in southern Illinois, the St. Nicholas, which is a fine 
brick structure, located opposite the depot. It is nicely fur- 
nished and well kept by W. D. Story. There are also two 
other hotels, the Shaffer ase and the Gifford House. 

Barber Shops —John Smith, Anton Ruess, Martin Smith. 

Livery. W. D. Ward & Bro. 

Dentists.— John J. Jennelle, Louis Betts. 
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JOHN O |, PRESIDENT. 
OLDENDORPH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DU QUOIN, PERRY CO.ILLINGIS. 
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Real Estate and Insurance.—C. F. Linzee, B. W. Pope, 
W. Mueller, H. P. Scott. 
Post Master—I. M. Neely. 


SECRET ORDERS. 

Du Quoin Hope Lodge, No. 232, I. O. O. F. meet at their 
hall in Wall’s Brick, every Thursday evening. at 7} o’clock. 
C. C. Breed, N. G., A. L. Bryant, Sec’y. 

Du Quoin Encampment, No. 18, I. O. O. F. meet at Odd 
Fellows’ Hall, first and third Tuesday in each month. M 
Davison, C. P., T. H. Howell, Scribe. 

Du Quoin Lodge, No. 234, A. F. A. M. Regular Commu- 
nication on second Thursday evening in each month. Hall 
in Post-office building. H. A. Forman, W. M., H. P. Scott, 
Sec’y. 

Du Quoin Chapter, No. 44, R. A.M. Stated Convoca- 
tions at Masonic Hall, on the second and fourth Mondays 
of each month. Wm. A. Housel, H. P., T. H. Howell, 
Sec’y. 

Perry Lodge, No. 1578, K. of H. meets on the 1st and 
3d Mondays of each month. Hall, 3d floor Schrader’s 
block, Du Quoin. John B. Ward, Dictator, W. H. East, 
Reporter. 

Du Quoin Eastern Star Lodge, No. 27, A. F. A. M. Regu- 
lar Communication on last Tuesday evening in each month. 
Hall in Pope & Co's building. C. A. Ricks, W. M., Stephen 
Oates, Sec’y. 

Dorie Pride Lodge, No. 1940, Grand United Order of 
Odd Fellows—meet at their hall in Burgess’ Block, Du 
Quoin, on the first and third Mondays in each month. 
Albert Watson, N. G., Richard Dement, Sec’y. 

Du Quoin Horse and Mule Protecting Society—meets regu- 
larly at stated meetings, in Du Quoin. Hiram Burbank, 


President. 
ST. JOHNS 

is situated about one mile north of the Du Quoin depot, on 
the line of the Illinois Central railroad. It was laid out as 
a village by Ashley & Bro., and was surveyed and platted 
by I.E. Willis, county surveyor, September 13, 1856. It is 
located on sec. 5 of tp. J S., range 1 W. In 1857 it voted 
on incorporation and carried it unanimously. The first 
trustees, elected June 6, 1857, were: John Wheatley, A. 
W. Nason, Robert Knox, C. B. Meserole and Charles Leay- 
enworth; police magistrate, Elisha Nason. 

It is not at this writing incorporated. It is a small vil- 
lage comprising only a few dwellings. It is here that the 








salt works are located and that coal is mined more exten- 
sively than at any other point in Perry county. 

The Illinois Central Iron and Coal Mining Company was 
organized March 3, 1857, and their articles of association 
filed March 27 of the same year. The capital stock was 
$56,000 divided into 560 shares, incorporated for thirty 
years, The first directors and officers were: Austin S. 
Tuttle, President; Alonzo W. Nason, secretary and trea- 
surer, and Orrin J. Rose. This company began mining coal 
in 1857. The vein at this point dips, and it is worked by 
digging a slope instead of sinking a shaft, the usual way of 
mining in this state. In 1867 W. P. Holliday, of Cairo, 
purchased all the stock of the company and assumed the 
control and management of the mine. In the spring of 
1873 a new slope was sunk, a mile and a quarter east, and is 
the one now being used for mining the coal. The vein varies 
from seven to ten feet in thickness, and the coal is ofa superior 
quality. 

In 1870, while boring to examine the lower coal fields, 
a salt well was struck at the depth of 940 feet. Mr. Hol- 
liday at once saw the importance of this discovery, and 
immediately began the erection of suitable buildings for the 
manufacture of salt, which were completed, with machinery 
ready for use, in November, 1873. Since then there have 
been six wells sunk, from each of which are thrown from 
fifteen to twenty gallons of salt water per minute. The 
buildings and capacity have been greatly enlarged, and the 
manufacture of five grades of salt is now being extensively 
carried on. The works will average about 150 barrels of 
salt per day, which are shipped mostly to southern states. 
There is also a general store, and an elevator, constructed 
for handling all kinds of grain, belonging to the works. 

Besides these extensive manufacturing and mining institu- 
tions, there is a farm consisting of 2,300 acres, 700 acres of 
which are under cultivation, belonging to the works, all of 
which are owned and controlled by Mr. Holliday, There 
are employed here about 350 men, including all the branches 


of business. 
DIAMOND TOWN 


was named from the Black Diamond Coal Mining Company’s 
mine, which was located at this point. The company was 
organized in 1865. The mines are not being worked at this 
writing, and there is nothing there but a few old buildings. 

The town was laid out by James Dick, and surveyed and 
platted by William H. Lovelady, county surveyor, Sep- 
tember 15, 1864. It is located on the N. W. quarter of sec. 
29, tp. 5 S., range 1 W. 





BIOC Er Ar eer Ss: 





Was a native of White county, Illinois, and was born 
March 25th, 1824; his parents, Woods M. and Jane 
(McCluskey) Hamilton, were natives of Tennessee, and emi- 
grated to Illinois and settled in White county soon after 
the State was admitted to the Union. Woods M. Hamilton 
was a Cumberland Presbyterian minister ; he was the father 
of ten children—nine sons and one daughter; but two of 
them are now living, viz: Dr. Hamilton, of Murphysboro, 
Illinois, and Jane, who was the wife of Judge J. M. Ralls, 
now deceased, of Randolph county, Illinois, now the wife of 
Mr. Fulton, of the same county. Presley P. was raised in 
the home of his father, in White county ; while yet a young 
man he entered the law office of Hon. S. S. Marshall, of 
McLeansboro, and read law; before he finished his studies, 
he removed to Pinckneyville and there completed his studies 
in the office and under the tuition of Col. William Edwar-s, 
an eminent and successful lawyer of that place. He wasad- 
mitted to the bar when he was in his twenty-second year. 
Judge Scates, one of the Supreme Justices of the State, pre- 
sided over the circuit courts of Perry county at that time. In 
the fall of 1858 Mr. Hamilton entered the Law School at 
Louisville, Kentucky, and graduated from that institution 


in February, 1859; he continued the practice in Perry and 
surrounding counties until 1863, and had built up a large and 
lucrative business, and was regarded as one of the leading 
lawyers in the circuit ; in 1863 he experienced religion and 
became a convert and member of the M. E. Church; he 
conceived it to be his duty to enter the ministry of the 
church, which he did, notwithstanding that by so doing he 
sacrificed his large and profitable business, and took up 
a calling that promised no emoluments beyond a mere 
living ; but he was as earnest and sincere in his last pro- 
fession as he was active and energetic in the first. He was 
admitted to the ministry at the Southern Illinois Con- 
ference held at Olney, and his first labors were on the Kin- 
mundy circuit; two years later he was transferred to Litch- 
field Station, and there remained three years; then went to 
Alton, where he remained one year. His health then began 
to fail, and he was compelled to seek repose from his labors, 
but, alas! it was too late. He departed this life October 
22nd, 1869, having been actively engaged in the ministry 
nearly six years. In 1865 he was ordained deacon, and in 
1867, an elder in the church. He was by nature admirably 
adapted to the ministry ; he was devout and earnest; his great 
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earnestness carried conviction to those who came in contact with 
his ministrations, and as an exhorter he was powerful ; all 
acknowledged his power and ability to sway his audience, 
and lead them in the path of righteousness. That he was 
useful, and had not mistaken his calling, it is proved by 
the fact that in the six yearsof his ministry he converted 
five hundred, and led them into the fold of the church. His 
great regret was that he had heeded the call to the ministry 
at the eleventh hour, and therefore said he must do a whole 
day’s work in one hour. In his home he was a kind and 
devoted husband, and to his children an affectionate and 
indulgent father. 

On the 26th of July, 1846, he married Miss Lucy M. 
daughter of Humphrey B. and Harriet (Dobbins) Jones. 
Mrs, Jones was born in Virginia, but reared and married in 
Christian county, Kentucky, where Mr. Jones was born and 
raised. Mr. Jones came to Illinois in April, 1821, and set- 
tled in Brownsville, Jackson county, and there followed the 
practice of medicine, and continued there until April 21st, 
1827, when he removed to Perry county, which had just 
been organized ; he entered the land on which Pinckneyville 
now stands, and assisted in locating and laying out the town 
when the county seat was located. He was the first county and 
circuit clerk, and held nearly all the offices of the county 
for sixteen years. In addition, he was the leading physician 
and post-master of Pinckneyville. He was admitted to the 
bar about 1840, and from that time to his death was the 
leading lawyer, and was engaged on one side or the other of 
nevrly all, if not all, the cases tried in the courts of Perry 
county. He was indeed a prominent and in many respects 
aremarkable man. His death occurred Noy. 18th, 1855, 
wged fifty-six years. Mrs. Hamilton was born in Pinckney- 
ville, December 23rd. 1827, and is credited with being the 
first child born in that town. There was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hamilton six children—five sons and one daughter. 
Three of the sons died in infancy. Harriet A., the only 
daughter, married Joseph R Blackwell; she died December 
9th, 1878, leaving three children, named Lucy, Bessie, and 
Guy Blackwell. The names of the surviving sons are: 
Edward J., who married Miss Lena Baldwin, of Ironton, 
Missouri, and Jobn J. Hamilton, who is abook-keeper in 
St. Louis. 





CHARLES P. RICHARDS, 


One of the proprietors and editors of the Tribune, isa native 
of Wyoming county, New York, born September 18th, 
1841. He is the son of Newell G.. and Roxyette (Kingsley) 
Richards, who are the descendants of old settlers in New 
York. Josiah W. Kingsley, the maternal grandfather, is 
still living. He is closely related to the Fulton family, of 
which Robert Fulton, the inventor of the steamboat, was a 
member. Newell G. Richards remained in New York fol- 
lowing the occupation of a farmer until the winter of 1865, 











when he removed west and settled in Flint, Michigan, where 
he at present resides. By his marriage with Miss Roxyette 
Kingsley there were seven children, only two of whom are 
at present living, viz., James B , who for the greater portion 
of his life has been engaged in mercantile pursuits, and the 
subject of this sketch. Charles P. received a fair English 
education in the schools of his native county. At the age 
of fifteen he entered a printing office in the town of Perry, 
and served an apprenticeship of three years, after which he 
worked at the case in the printing office at Geneseo, and 
from there went to Warsaw and took the foremanship of an 
office. In the fall of 1864 he came west to Michigan, 
and stopped at Kalamazoo, where he worked at the case. 
One year later he went to Chicago, where he remained six 
months, then came down to Champaign, Ills., and clerked at 
a hotel for six months, after which he returned to the trade, 
and worked in the printing offices of Toledo, Ohio, Wabash, 

Ind., and Bloomington, Iils., returning to Champaign where 
he was married. He then went to Rock Island and worked 
on a daily paper for nearly one year. His health failing 
him, he returned to Champaign, in the offices of which place, 
after his health had recruited, he worked, and in August 
1868 he came to Du Quoin, and returning to Champaign, ten 
months later, took charge of the (fazette office as foreman. 
In Nov., 1870, he returned to Du Quoin and purchased a 
third interest in the Zribune office. The firm of R. Berry 
& Co. continued until 1874, wheu Berry’s interest was pur- 
chased by the remaining partners, who, under the firm name 
of Beem & Richards, have continued the publication of the 
Tribune to the present. The Tribune, under the manage- 
ment of the latter firm, has risen to be the most potential 
organ in the Twentieth Congressional District, and one 
of the prominent and leading newspapers in Southern Illi- 
nois. The office is superior to many country offices in its 
outfit of power presses, type and all kinds of material neces- 
sary to do any and all kinds of first-class work. Both these 
gentlemen are practical printers, and have had many years 
of practical experience in both country and metropolitan 
offices, and therefore bring to the office a thorough knowledge 
of the wants of the people and the interests of the community, 
which, as neaspaper publishers, they represent On the 2d 
of August, 1866, Mr. Richards was‘tnited in marriage to 
Miss Emma L., daughter of Lyman D and FreeloveC. 

(Brown) Chaddon, of Champaign, Illinois. Mrs. Richards 
parents are natives of New York. At present they are 
residents of Wellington, Kansas. There have been three 
ebildren born to Mr. and Mrs. Richards, whose names, in 
the order of their birth are, Herman E., Helen Corabelle 
and Charles Albert Richards. Mr. Richards, politically, 
comes from a Democratic family, but after casting his first 
vote with that party, joined the Republican ranks. He cast 
his first presidential vote for Abraham Lincoln in 1864, and 
for each succeeding Republican president since. 
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Tue subject of the following sketch has been for many 
years one of the promiuent educators of Perry county. He 
was born in Cayuga county, New York, July 18th, 1836. 
The Ward family on the paternal side is of English descent 
and on the maternal French. A. Ward, his father, was a 
native of New York. He moved to Claremont county, Ohio, 
in 1841, and there remained until 1857, when he came to 
Illinois and settled in Perry county, where he died in 1873. 
He followed the peaceful occupation of a farmer during his 
active life. He married Priscilla H. Brand, who was born 
in western New York. She died in this county in 1875. 
John B. Ward, the subject of this sketch, is the fifth in a 
family of nine children, four of whom have survived the 
parents and are yet living. The oldest son, G.C. Ward 
during the late war enlisted for three years, and became a 
member of Company G, 12th Ills. Vol. Infty. He was 
killed at the second battle of Corinth, where he participated 
with his commander in a desperate charge upon the enemy 
to recapture a battery. John B. was reared upon the farm 
and attended the District schools of Claremont county 
during the winter months, and therein received his primary 
education, which was of such a character as fitted him for 
entrance to the high schools and academies of the county. 
In those institutions he laid the foundations of his learn- 
ing, which was afterward improved by self-culture, exten- 





sive reading and many years of teaching. In the spring of 
1855 he came West to Illinois and stopped at Galesburg, in 
Knox county. In May of the same year came to Du 
Quoin and here served an apprenticeship at the plasterer’s 
trade and worked at the business for three years. During 
those years he taught school in the winter months, returning 
to his trad: with the opening of spring. He is credited with 
teaching the first school established in the city of Du Quoin. 
He then concluded to adopt the profession of teaching and 
make it his life work, and with this view he studied the 
various methods and systems of teaching and commenced 
fitting and equipping himself forthe work. He entered upon 
it and has followed it steadily to the present time. During the 
last twelve years he has been principal of the public schools 
of Du Quoin. In 1873 his reputation and skill as an 
educator received suitable and honorable recognition from 
the citizens of Perry county, who elected him county 
superintendent of schools, over all competitors, by a hand- 
some majority. In 1877 he was re-elected, filling the position 
for eight years with great credit to himself, and also in that 
time bringing the public schools of the county up to a 
standard second no other county in the State. In 1882 
he was an Independent candidate for the same position, but 
owing to the many factions and different parties, and 
much vonfusion in political circles, he was defeated by the 
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small majority of thirty-six votes. Combinations by politi- 
cal leaders often thwart the will of the people. Politically 
Mr. Ward cast his first vote for Abraham Lincoln and the 
Republican ticket, and on State and national occasions 
from that time to the present, has given that party his 
support. However he possesses sufficient independence to 
ignore party ties and affiliations and give his support to 
men and measures that in his judgment will redound to the 
best interests of his county and country. On the 18th of 
September, 1857, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Margery, daughter of Silas and Elizabeth (Emery) Hutch- 
inson, She was born in Claremont county, Ohio, April 
14th, 1837. By the union of Mr. and Mrs. Ward there are 
four children living. There names in the order of their 
birth are, Eva, who is the wife of Eli T. Blakeslee, Hattie 
Gertrude, wife of Valle Nettleton, Harry B. and Charles E. 
Ward. Both Mr. Ward and his estimable wife are members 
of the Presbyterian church. In his habits he is strictly 
temperate, and in his manvers is a pleasant and affable gentle- 
man, unassuming and quiet. In the community where-he 
has lived for many years, and where people know him best, 
he is highly respected for his worth as a man and citizen. 


HIRAM L. BURBANK. 


Amone the prominent and substantial farmers and old 
settlers of Perry county is the subject of this sketch. Henry 
Burbank, the grandfather of Hiram L., was born and lived 
until the day of his death in New Hampshire. He married 
a Miss Johnson, and of that union was Johnson Burbank. 
He was born in the same State in 1790. He came to IIli- 
nois in 1837 and enteredland in Perry county, returned, and 
the next year came west with his family and settled on it. 
It was the same tract on which the subject of this sketch 
now lives. There he remained until his death, except a few 
years that he was in Kentucky. His death occurred in 1856. 
He married Mary Paren, born in 1788, and died in 1880. 
There were six children, all living. Their namesare Edwin, 
William P., George W., Emily S., widow of John Stratton, 
deceased, Hiram LL. and Laura, wife of Henry K. Wells, 
now of Whiteside county, Illinois. Hiram L. was born in 
Haverhill, New Hampshire, April 3, 1826. He received a 
fair English education in his youth, came west with his 
father, and in 1849, went to Kentucky and operated a saw 
mill there for about six years, then returned to the old home- 
stead, engaged in farming and has continued there until the 
present. On the 14th of August, 1850, he was united in 
marriage to Miss Melvyina Tucker, daughter of James R. 
Tucker, of Union county, Ky. She died July 18, 1854, 
leaving one child living named Henry M. Burbank, who 
was born and raised on the old homestead and married 
Hattie, daughter of Wily and Mary Lipe, old settlers of 
Perry county. They have four children named Gussie, 
Guy, Alice M. and Annie Burbank. Mr. Hiram L. Bur- 
bank, on the 12th of February, 1861, married his second 
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wife, whose name was Alice M. Seeley. She died September 
6, 1863, without issue. Mr. Burbank is a Republican in 
politics. Hehas been justice of the peace since 1873. He 
was raised a member of the Presbyterian church. He is one 
of the pioneers of Perry county, and much respected for his 
nobility of character. 


M. B. LAURENCE, 


TaE editor of the Du Quoin Press, is a native of New Jer- 
sey, where he was born February 25,1837. He is the son 
of Isaac and Keturah (Springer) Laurence. He received 
his education in the common schools of his native State, 
which was supplemented by a short term in the academy. 
He remained at home until in his twentieth year, when he 
came west, to Illinois, and stopped in Christian county; from 
the.e removed to Sangamon county, and engaged in school- 
In 1863 he came to Du Quoin 
to superintend the coal mines of Frank Priest, then a wealthy 
capitalist of Decatur, Illinois. 


teaching and stock business. 


Two years later he engaged 
in the hardware business, which he subsequently abandoned 
to engage in steamboating on the Ohio and Cumberland 
rivers. In 1878 he returned to Du Quoin and re-engaged 
in merchandising, in which he continued until 1881, when 
he became a partner in, and editor of the Du Quoin Press, 
a weekly paper removed from Tamaroa, and established 
here in the same year. The Press, under his able editorial 
management, has become well known to the citizens of Perry 
county. Politically he is independent in politics, and sup- 
ports men and measures regardless of party ties or affiliation. 
Upon questions of a religious character, he is liberal. He sub- 
scribes to none of the formulated creeds or dogmas of 
churches, but believes in the golden rule of doing to others 
as he would have others do unto him, and believes that in the 
strict observance of that rule is contained the true spirit of 
religion. Mr. Laurence has been twice married. The date 
of the first was January 25, 1865, to Miss Eunice Miller. 
She died December 31, of the same year, leaving a child, 
named*Emma Laurence. In April, 1871, he married his 
present wife, Susan Evans, of Aurora, Illinois. 


CHARLES W. AND ALBERT N. CURLEE, 


ARE sons of Jesse W. and Mary (Stout) Curlee, and both 
are natives of Perry county, Illinois. They received a good 
English education in the schools of Tamaroa, and both 
learned the printer’s trade, and are practical printers. They 
started in the printing business, in Tamaroa, in 1879, where 
they continued until September, 1881, when they moved the 
press and material to Du Quoin, and in connection with M. 
B, Laurence, as editor, established the Du Quoin Press. 
They are active and energetic young men, and if fortune is 
not too severe, we predict for them wealth, prosperity and 
fame in the journalistic world. 
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Tne subject of the following sketch is one of the active | 


and energetic business men, and the leading manufacturer 
of Du Quoin. The Blakeslee family belong to a race of 
machinists. They take naturally to mechanism. Albert 
Judd Blakeslee was born in Perryville, Madison county, 
New York, March 1, 1824. He is the son of Eli and Emily 
(Judd) Blakeslee, who were of English descent. The family 
originally settled in Litchfield, Conn., and from there moved 
to New York. Eli Blakeslee, while a resident of the latter 
State, was engaged in the manufacturing of carriages and 
wagons. In 1845 he brought his family to Dlinois and set- 
tled in Metamora, in Woodford county, and there opened a 
foundry and machine shop, and carried on the business un- 
til 1857, when he was induced to remove to Ullin, in Pulaski 
county, and engage in the milling business, which, after a 
trial of three years, proved disastrous financially. In 1860 
he came to Du Quoin, and in connection with his sons 
established a machine shop on a small scale, and there he 
remained until his death. He married Miss Emily Judd, of 
New York. Albert Judd Blakeslee is one of the offspring 
of that union. He received only an ordinary common school 
education in his youth, which was afterward improved by 
a short time in the academy, and by teaching for a term. 
He went into his father’s shop, served an apprenticeship, and 
at eighteen years of age took charge of the forging depart- 





ment of a foundry and machine shop at Fredonia, New 
York. He came west with his father, and was connected 
with him in business until the former’s death. He con- 
tinued the business in Du Quoin with his brothers, and 
much of the business growth and success of the manufactory 
is due to the energy, inventive genius, and business tact of 
A.J. Blakeslee. He is the inventor and manufacturer of 
the well-known directing and acting pump for heavy service 
in mine work or boiler feeding. He is also the inventor of 
the Veneer machine, which is extensively used in all parts 
of the United States, and is especially adapted for cutting 
fruit-box material. The first successful Steam Jet Pump 
was patented by him in 1869, which the Company still con- 
tinue to manufacture. The Blakeslee Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of which he is president, also manufacture portable 
engines, and do a general jobbing business. 

On the 27th of March, 1851, he married Miss Sarah Jane, 
daughter of Thomas Wafer. She was born in La Salle 
county, Illinois, in 1829. Her father was a native of South 
Carolina, and a soldier in the Black Hawk war. Five 
children have been born to him and Mrs. Blakeslee, four of 
whom are living. Their names in the order of their birth 
are: Eli T., who is secretary and treasurer of the Blakeslee 
Manufacturing Company. He married Eva, daughter of 
John B. Ward, of Du Quoin. Ella M., wife of H. P. Scott, 
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attorney at law, Du Quoin. Eda E., who was the wife of 
J.C. Sturgeon. She died in February, 1882, leaving two 
children. Clarence Eugene, who is at present a student in 
the Industrial University at Urbana, Iinois, and Albert H. 
Blakeslee. Both Mr. and Mrs. Blakeslee are members of the 
Episcopal Church. 


Dr. L. DYER. 


Tue Dyer family is of English ancestry and the descendants 
of an old family. Members of the family emigrated to 
America at an early day in the history of this county, 
Dr. 
Dyer was born in Shaftesbury, Bennington county, Vermont. 


some of whom were soldiers in the revolutionary war. 


He is the son of Henry and Sarah Coy Dyer, natives of 


Connecticut. He grew to manhood in Vermont, and re- 


ceived his primary education in the common schools, and 
his literary education in the academy. His professional 
studies were obtained in the Berkshire Medical Institute, at 
Pittsfield, a department of Williams College, from which 
institution he graduated in 1828 
practice in his native county, buta few years later was in- 
duced to go west, in which direction emigration was then 
tending. He followed the stream to Ohio, and settled in 
Greenbrier county, where he was appointed physician to 
Kenyon College and Theological Institute. From these he 
removed to Mount Vernon and shared the office with Hon, 
Jolumbus Delano, late secretary of the interior. In the 
latter place he edited a whig newspaper, in addition to 
practising his profession. In 1855, he removed to Iowa, but 
the climate of that State proving too severe after a two 
years’ residence, removed to Du Quoin, Illinois, where he 
has since resided. While a resident of Iowa, he was offered, 
but declined, a professorship in the Medical College at 
Keokuk. During the late war he took a prominent and 
decided stand in favor of the union, and sustaining the 
armies in the field, and promoting the growth of union 
sentiment in Southern Illinois. In 1862, while at Spring- 
field, Gov. Yates importuned him to enter the service as a 
surgeon of one of the regiments that were then being or- 
ganized. He consented, appeared before the Medical 
Examining Board, passed a highly creditable examination, 
and was commissioned surgeon and assigned to duty with 
the 81st Regiment Illinois Vol. Infty., the date of which 
was August 26, 1862. In October following he was placed 
on the operating staff, in which position he served two years, 
and then was made surgeon-in-chief, appointing his own 
staff. While in the service an incident occurred which 
demands notice here. Two or three officers of the line 
having become, without cause, hostile to him, succeeded by 
perjury in having charges preferred against him, which 
were forwarded to the secretary of war. The information 
of the conspiracy came to Dr. Dyer one month after its con- 
coction, and after the false evidence was sent to Washington. 
He upon first knowledge made enquiries at division head- 
quarters, and was there informed that no paper of such 


He entered upon the 





purport had passed through the hands of the general. But 
his colonel still persisted that a paper containing charges 
against the doctor had been forwarded, and believed that it 
would result with his (the doctor’s) dishonorable discharge 
and advised him to resign. This the doctor refused to do, 
declaring that such action on his part would be an admission 
of guilt, and would in his judgment be cowardly. He went 
at once to General Grant’s head-quarters, and then learned 
positively that charges had been made and where then in 
the hands of the secretary of war, at Washington. He 
enquired of General Grant what an innocent and honorable 
man should do under the circumstances. General Grant at 
once issued an order to General McPherson to order a court 
of inquiry and investigate the whole matters. The court was 
convened, charges investigated, and Dr. Dyer declared inno- 
cent. The proceedings with a letter were forwarded to the 
war department, but in the meantime an order dismissing 
him from the service and loss of pay, was received and read 
on dress parade. Surgeon Dyer was present and remarked 
that “this is not the end of it.” He took off his shoulder 
straps, repaired to General McPherson’s head-quarters and 
said, “ General, I have come to tender my services to carry 
a musket in the ranks. The medical director, who was pre- 
sent said, “If Dr. Dyer wishes to volunteer I shall be very 
glad to assign him to duty, as I need his services very much.” 
The Dr. accepted, and was assigned to duty, and‘remained six 
weeks, when an order for his reinstalment was received, 
which was as widely published as the order of dismissal. 
We mention this incident as one of the many growing out of 
the turbulent times of the war. Had it not been for the 
doctor’s determination and pluck, not to suffer the ignominy 
of a dishonorable discharge, when he was guilty of no 
crime, misdemeanor, or semblance of it, perhaps the order 
would have remained in force and he for ever disgraced, but 
he staid upon the ground until his vindication came and was 
given as much publicity as his discharge. One of the highest 
compliments paid to the intelligence and integrity of Dr. 
Dyer was the fact, that he was called upon to write the his- 
tory of the command to which he was attached, for the use 
and information of the state of Illinois. At the close of the 
war, congress passed a bill granting him full pay and allow- 
ance for the six weeks he was nominally out of the service. 
He returned to Du Quoin after the close of the war, and re- 
sumed his practice, in which he yet continues. On the 2d 
of Sept., 1875, he was appointed examining surgeon for 
pensions in the district. Dr. Dyer married Miss Laura A. 
Purdy, of Vermont, by which union there were two sons and 
four daughters. In religious faith he is a Presbyterian. His 
eldest brother was a clergyman in the M. E. church, while 
his younger brother, Rev. H. Dyer, of New York, is one of 
the most distinguished Episcopalian ministers in that 
church, having been in 1845 elected president of the uni- 
versity of western Pennsylvania, and in May, 1869, elected bi- 
shop of Kansas. Politically Dr. Dyer isa Republican. He is 
a member of the Southern Illinois Medical Association, and 
others, that have for their object the mutual improvement 
and advancement of its members, and at different times has 
been president of that body. 
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Tue subject of the following sketch is one of the rising 
young lawyers of Perry county. The family is of English 
descent. His ancestors settled in New Hampshire, and from 
there removed to Vermont, in the year 1840, Charles W. 
Scott, the father of Henry P., came to Illinois, for his health, 
in 1866, settled in Bureau county, and there died in 1871. 
He married Lucy Kellum. She died in 1854. By that 
union there were eight children. Henry Percy Scott is the 
youngest living. He was born, in Johnson, La Moille county, 
Vermont, Aug. 2nd, 1852. His primary education was re- 
ceived in the excellent schools of his native state, and sub- 
sequently much improved by a two years’ term in the acad- 
emy in Johnson. He came west with his father, in 1866, to 
Bureau county, and worked on a farm, until 1868. In 1869, 
he came south to Centralia, and three months later went to 
Murphysboro, in Jackson county, and on the 10th of March, 
1870, came to Du Quoin, and there engaged in the sewing 
machine business, as general agent for the Florence sewing 
machine company. In 1873 he added music, in which lat- 
ter trade he, to some extent, still continues. In 1877, he 
opened an office, with real estate, loan and insurance busi- 





ness, in which he is still largely interested. In 1878, he 
commenced the study of law, under S. .G. Parks, and in 
August of 1881 was upon examination admitted to the bar. 
He commenced the practice in Du Quoin, and has met with 
very flattering success. He is a young man of industry, 
energy, and to the possessor of these qualities, continued 
success is assured. He held the position of City Clerk of 
Du Quoin for two years, and in that position, gave complete 
satisfaction to the people of that city. Politically, he is a 
sound Republican, and has been frequently called upon to 
represent his constituency in the various county, Senatorial 
and Congressional conventions, held inhis district. He is a 
member of the Ancient and honorable order of A. F. & A. 
M., and also a member of the I. 0. O. F., and Knights of 
Pythias. On the 12th of March, 1875, he was united in 
marriage to Miss Ella M., daughterof A. J. & Sarah Blakes- 
lee, of Du Quoin. That union has been blessed with four 
children. Mrs. Scott was born in Metamora, Woodford 
county, Illinois. Both Mr. and Mrs. Scott are members of 
the Episcopal Church. 
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R. W.S. WHEATLEY, 


One of the rising young attorneys of Perry county, is the 
subject of the following sketch. He was born in St. Clair 
county, Illinois, August 19th, 1850. The family were 
formerly natives of Virginia. Mordecai Wheatley, the 
grandfather, came from that state to Ohio, and from there 
to Perry county, Illinois, in March, 1842, and remained here 
until his death, which occurred in 1880. He married Mary 
Wheately who was also a native of Virginia. She de- 
parted this life in Du Quoin, in the spring of 1882. By 
that marriage is Warren Wheatley, father of the subject of 
this sketch. He was born in Tuscaroras county, Ohio, in 
1828, and came with his father to Perry county on the date 
above mentioned. In 1850, he moved to St. Clair county, 
and lived there a few years then returned to Perry and 
settled in the vicinity of Du Quoin, and subsequently moved 
into town and resides there at present. He was by occupation 
a farmer, also a wagon maker by trade. On the 14th of 
August, 1849, he was united in marriage to Miss Rachel, 
daughter of Robert and Martha, (Beard) Stewart. She was 
born in Jeffersonville, Indiana. By that union there are 
three children living, Robert W. S., is the first born; 
Martha, the only sister, and James W. Wheatley are the 
names of the sons and daughter. Robert’s education was 
received in the public schools of Du Quoin and vicinity 
He followed different callings until he was eighteen years of 
age, at which time he entered the office of Col. R. R. 
Townes, an attorney of Du Quoin, and commenced the study 
of law. He read the standard text books and prosecuted 
his studies diligently until the spring term of the supreme 
court, 1871, held at Mt. Vernon, Illinois, when upon ex- 
amination he was admitted to the bar. He commenced the 
practice in Du Quoin, and has continued there until the 
present. In the practice of his profession he has been more 
than ordinarily successful, and at present has the largest 
practice, and is the most successful criminal lawyer at the 
bar of the county. He brings to it energy, studious and in- 
dustrious habits which in due time bring their own reward, 
which is seen in his constantly increasing practice. Mr. 
Wheatley early learned that the law is a jealous mistress 
that required all the time of her devotees if they would 
succeed and become eminent and learned in the profession. 
What he is in the law, and what he may become, depends 
upon himself. He entered the profession under no advan- 
tageous circumstances nor had he any powerful or influential 
friends to back him or lend him a helping hand; but his 
success, so far, is due to his indomitable energy and de- 
termination to win a place in the front rank at the bar. He 
is emphatically the architect of his own fortune. He has 
filled acceptably the position of City Attorney of Du Quoin 
for several years. In 1882, he was the Independent can- 
didate for the office of County Judge, but was defeated by 








so small a majority that his candidacy reflects credit upon 
himself. Politically he isa Republican. He is a member 
of the I. O. O. F. order. In his habits he is temperate, and 
neyer indulges or befogs his brain with any intoxicating 
liquors of any kind. 


JOHN T. BEEM, 


One of the editors and publishers of the Du Quoin Trib- 
une, was born in Pittsburg, Penn., Aug. 23rd, 1838. He 
is the son of Andrew and Margaret (Hoppe) Beem. His 
parents removed to Lllinois in 1844, and settled in Alton, 
and there John T. was educated, and grew to manhood. At 
the age of fourteen years, he entered the office of the Alton 
Telegraph, and served an apprenticeship of four years at the 
printer’s trade. The Zelegraph, was then one of the most 
prominent journals in Illinois, or in the west. He continued 
in the office until 1860, when he became one of the owners 
and editors of the paper. The war of the rebellion breaking 
out soon after, he sacrificed his interest in the office to enter 
the service, his father, and two brothers entering before him. 
He enlisted in Co. “G.,” of the 97th Regt., Ills. Vol. Infty. 
Six months after the enlistment, he was placed on detached 
service, serving one year with the Chicago Mercantile 
Battery, and one year and six months as clerk at the head- 
quarters of Gen. T. E. G. Ransom, Gen. M. Lawler and 
Gen. E. R. S. Canby, at New Orleans. After the war, he 
returned to his home, in Alton, and worked at the printing 
business for two years, then came to Du Quoin, arriving in 
the latter place in June of 1868. He worked as a “jour,” 
until Noy. 7th, 1870, when in connection with C. P. Richards, 
he purchased two thirds interest in the Zribune. The firm of 
Berry & Co. published the paper until 1874, when Barry’s 
interest was purchased by Messrs. Beem & Richards, and 
they became the sole proprietors and publishers of the Tvib- 
une, and have continued its publication to the present. 
The Tribune, under their management, has risen to an honor- 
able and prominent position in the journalism of the State, 
and is recognized as the leading organ ofits party, in the 20th 
Cong. District. Mr. Beem is a practical and thorough print- 
er and skilled workman, and has few superiors anywhere. 
Specimens of his handicraft show artistic beauty and original- 
ity of design. On the 17th of May, 1866, he married Miss 
Elyina McGowen, of Butler county, Pa., daughter of James 
MeGowen. She died June 10th, 1875, leaving two children 
named Della and Loren Beem. On the drd of Sept, 1879, 
he was united in marriage to Miss Cara D., daughter of Rey. 
E. F. & Anna H. Fisk. She is a native of Ohio. By that 
union there is one child, named Cara. Mfrs. Beem is a 
member of the Presbyterian Church. Politically, Mr. Beem 
cast his first vote for Abraham Lincoln, and in all subsequent 
general elections voted and worked for the Republican ticket. 


